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of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 


desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 
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IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Christmas 


“What means this glory round our feet?” 

The Magi mused, “More bright than noon.” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

“Today the Prince of Peace was born.” 


No WONDER it came to be written that angels sang over 
the sheepfolds of Bethlehem the night that He was born. Who 
could have dreamed, that in that common stable of the inn, from 
whose doors the anxious couple had been turned, there was to be 
born that night a Child whose name was to be “above every name” 
ever spoken by the lips of men. 


Who could have dreamed, that in that lowly, unknown 
Mother’s arms there lay the Child to be known, to the end of 
time, as the Christ of Galilee and Judea, and the Christ of Calvary 
—the Christ whose “‘blessed feet . . . . were nailed for our advan- 
tage on the bitter cross?” 


Who could have dreamed, that from that night were to come 
the Christmas days that for centuries have called forth the joyful 
greeting, “Merry Christmas,” from untold millions of human 


hearts and gladdened human homes? 


In spite of all that war has wrought of sorrow, pain and heart- 
break, our Christmas stands and will stand, such is our faith, for 
the dawning of that day when ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men” shall be no longer the echo of a far-off song, but Life’s 
Eternal Reality. 

F. H. R. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Dogs 


Receiving a complaint that an owner 
had tied his dog’s mouth so it couldn’t 
bark, and shut it in the garage all day, 
one of our agents investigated the case 
and found a seven-month-old springer 
spaniel shut up in a garage with a cord 
tied around its mouth so tight that it 
could hardly breathe. Our officer imme- 
diately took the cord off, and as the owner 
was absent at work, waited for him to 
return. When questioned, the man stated 
that he tied the dog in this manner and 
shut him in the garage because the bark- 
ing annoyed his wife, who was sick, and 
he was afraid the animal might bite 
someone if it was just turned loose. He 
further stated that he fed the dog twice 
a day at 7:30 A.M. and again at 5:30 
P.M. Our agent took out a complaint 
against the owner, who, when brought to 
court, was fined ten dollars. 


Learning that a dog had been left 
with no food while the owner was away, 
our agent investigated, visiting the of- 


\ 


fender’s hut in the woods. The owner 
was at home and claimed that he had 
been gone three days, but had left suf- 
ficient food for his dog. He was cau- 
tioned and warned that prosecution would 
follow if he left dog without care. 


On information that an accident had 
occurred while transporting horses, our 
officer investigated and found that while 
the owner was carrying three horses on 
an auto truck, the right side of the truck 
body bulged out, leaving a space between 
the floor boards. One of the horses got 
its left front and left hind leg through 
the space. Our agent with the aid of 
the owner and three other men managed 
to get the horse on its feet, but found 
the animal nervous, sweating and a 
scraped and bleeding wound on the hind 
leg. Repairs were made and the owner 
gave assurance that a new body would 
be made for his truck. 


Pet Shop 

Inspection of a pet shop revealed two 
monkeys in crowded quarters, although 
in good condition. Proprietor agreed 
readily to put them in larger cage. 


CHAMPION DUSTY VULCAN, owned by Mrs. Griffith Jones, Pilgrim Kennels, 

Holbrook, poses with Mrs. Robert Groves, daughter of Mrs. Jones. The dog was 

one of over sixty of his breed in the twenty-fourth annual show of the Bull Dog Club 
of New England, Inc., held for the benefit of our Hospital. 
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Drowning of Pets 
Rumor Is Disqualified 
NE night last October, our night 
telephone operator received a call 
from a soldier who explained that he had 
just landed from the S. S. Hood Victory, 
a War Shipping Administration vessel. 
He claimed that, while en route, twelve 
live dogs had been thrown overboard and 
drowned on direct order of a high rank- 
ing army officer. 

As soon as this information was re- 
layed to our President, Eric H. Hansen, 
he contacted Army Headquarters in Bos- 
ton and was assured that a prompt in- 
vestigation of all aspects of the case 
would be put in motion at once. At the 
same time our own agents proceeded 
independently and succeeded in collecting 
evidence which corroborated the Army’s 
report. 

Under date of October 18, report was 
made of the investigation ordered by 
Brigadier General James C. Marshall, 
commanding general of the Boston Port 
of Embarkation. 

“After two men had been bitten by a 


dog, the transport commander ordered © 


that that dog be confined for observation 
and that the ship be searched for other 
dogs. All other dogs discovered were to 
be taken to the ship’s hospital for chloro- 
forming by a ship’s surgeon. 

“One other dog was discovered in the 
search and was turned over to the ship’s 
medical] officer. The dog was put to sleep 
and its body thrown overboard. No other 
dog was thus treated. 

“The dog which had bitten the two 
men and, while being secured, a third, 
was turned over, on the ship’s arrival, to 
the Port of Embarkation medical officer 
to be held for observation.” 

So ends the report, but between the 
lines one may read the story of many a 
heartache as a soldier and his pet are 
separated. It seems pitiful, indeed, that 
these men, who have become so attached 
to their dogs, should not be allowed to 
bring them home. Many of these pets 
have gone through campaigns with their 
masters, have faced death unflinchingly 
to be with their adored ones. 

We know of many, many dogs that 
have been permitted to enter the country 
with returning servicemen. Apparently, 
however, in this case, some regulation 
was violated. And even though only one 
dog was put to sleep on the Hood Victory, 
we can well imagine the feelings of the 
soldier-owner and his comrades when this 
loyal companion was destroyed, however 
humanely, and its body consigned to the 
sea. 


INYONE who is kind to animals is 
pretty sure to be good, also, to help- 
less children, women and old people; in 
other words, he is pretty sure to be 
chivalrous—like the knights of old. 
—Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
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ECAUSE Christ was born in a man- 

ger in Bethlehem, surrounded by 
cattle, many legends have sprung up con- 
cerning the behavior of animals during 
the Christmas season. The superstitious 
still believe that at Yuletide, the animals, 
sensing the birthday of Christ, do pay 
their respects to Him who was born 
among them. 

It is common belief in Ireland and 
England that when the cock crows in the 
stillness of the November and Decem- 
ber nights, it is crowing to announce the 
approaching Christmas season. Legend 
has it that the cock acts in this manner 
to scare off the evil spirits who might 
dare be abroad during the Holy Season. 

In the old world, the bées are said to 
sing, the cattle to kneel in honor of the 
manger and sheep to go in solemn pro- 
cession in commemoration of the visit 
of the angels to the shepherds. Because 
of their close association with the events 
surrounding the birth of Christ, the cows 
and sheep are given the best possible 
care during the Christmas period. 

There is an old Indian legend that still 
persists in the upper regions of Canada. 
Handed down from father to son, the Red 
Men believe that on Christmas night, all 
the deer in the world kneel and look up 
to the Heavens. This is their way of 
showing their respect to the Great Spirit. 

In the German Alps, it is commonly 
believed that the cattle have the gift of 
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language on Christmas Eve. However, 
it is considered a great sin to play the 
part of the eavesdropper upon them. 
Legend has it that misfortune will fall 
upon the head of the one who dares to 
invade the sanctuary of the animals while 
they are talking among themselves. 

There is an Alpine story in connection 
with the hard luck that does descend on 
a “peeping tom.” It seems, as the story 
goes, that the hired man on one of the 
farms did not believe the legend of the 
talking animals. He looked with scorn 
upon such an idea and he boasted that 
he would find out for himself what an 
absolute lie the story was. The super- 
stitious pleaded with him to desist from 
such a move as they predicted that no 
good would come of it all. 

But the hired man was stubborn and 
when he stuck by his plans on Christmas 
Eve, the good folks blessed themselves. 
The hired man hid in the stables so that 
he could be present during the night when 
the animals were supposed to talk. 

Legend has it that the hired man 
found to his dismay that the cattle were 
all talking. And to his amazement, he 
seemed to be the topic of conversation 
among the horses. The supposedly dumb 
animals talked about his death and they 
discussed the weight of his body, espe- 
cially when they would have to haul him 
up the long, steep hill that led to the 
church yard. 


Both cows and sheep were 
present at the 

Rativity and are thus 
arcorded special 

care During 


the Christmas season. 


The story ends with the hired man, 
dashing from the haunted stables, shriek- 
ing wildly. The good folks who had 
warned him, found him, a raving maniac, 
and the tale closes on a sad note with the 
hired man’s burial that same week. 

All the superstitious believe that it is 
their duty to be nice to every dumb ani- 
mal during the Christmas holidays. This 


period, they feel, is the animal’s special 


season for rejoicing in the great Event. 
And they realize that the Creator has a 
special spot in His heart for the lowly 
animals, since He permitted His only 
Son to be born among them on that first 
Christmas Day. 
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$O SMALL ARE NEWLY BORN 


OPOSSUMS 


THAT A DOZEN WILL FIT 
/N A TEASPOON. 


Dog That Kept Sunday 


By ESTHER D. HOOEY 


EFF” was a fine young dog that Mr. Bray bought for his 

children. He loved to accompany the Bray boys when they 
took the cows to and from pasture, probably because there were 
lots of squirrels and young rabbits to chase, as the way led 
through a woods. Sunday morning, the Brays slept later 
than on week days, and when the boys whistled for Jeff, there 
was no response. This was strange for he was always. ready 
and waiting for them. They kept on calling him but.it was no 
use, Jeff would not go with them. Monday morning and all the 
rest of the week, he was ready and waiting for them. 


Boy and Legend 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


He knew for certain that the cattle would bow down “ 
As they had done that night in Bethlehem town, 

Because the legend had assured him that they would. 

And so he fought off dull-eyed sleepiness and stood 

As still as any mouse and equally as gray 

With shadows, back pressed against the new-forked hay. 
There was the strangest light on low stall-bars 

That seemed to be made up of all the Christmas stars 

That ever had shone down on such a night as this: 

Blinking at it, he heard his shuttered lantern hiss 

And sputter out. The barn grew still and inky black 

And midnight bells made disappointment shivers down his back 
Because he couldn't see a single animal's dark head 

Until suddenly he heard a stirring in the shed— 

And knelt. He couldn't see a thing and yet he knew 

That in the holy darkness cows were kneeling, too! 


Kinship 
By BURNHAM EATON 


And so among the animals He came 

And lit the roughened boards, the cob-webbed wall. 
They saw His light before they heard His name. 

Men knelt on straw and were not proud at all. 


Some stood in starlight when the place was full. 
The cattle gazed, the lambs forgot their pranks, 
The men half-smiled and touched the matted wool 
Or leaned and rested hands on willing flanks. 


O, little brothers of the cloven hooves, 


The furry paws, the twitching ears! We know 
You look to us for faithfulness that proves 
Your faith ... We look to Him . . . He meant it so. 
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Another peculiar thing they noticed about Jeff was his love 
for a particular hymn. Now, it happened that the Brays lived 
near a church in the little village, and whenever Jeff heard the 
people singing, “There’s a land that is fairer than day,” Jeff 
would join in with great fervor, howling at the top of his voice. 
This was all right when he was willing to stay at home, but 
when he followed the family to church and was put out rather 
firmly and ordered to go home, what did he do but get under- 
neath the church. It was a little village church and as it was 
set up on posts, it was an easy matter to crawl under. 

All went well until they began to sing Jeff’s favorite hymn, 
then to the astonishment and humiliation of the Bray family, 
Jeff joined in, and raised his voice above the voices of the 
congregation. The Bray boys got out as quickly and quietly 
as they could and managed to reach Jeff and take him home. 

Mr. Bray came to the conclusion that Jeff must at one time ~ 
have belonged to a minister and there learned something about 
keeping the Sabbath; also it might have been there that he 
learned to howl when that particular hymn was sung. 


It is against the law in Dayton, Ohio, to feed a cow or hog on 
any of the city's sidewalks. 
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Here is part of a great elk herd in Jackson, Wyoming. These aside must often be provided with food when the snows are yi 


Prolonged cold and heavy snow mean suffering for— 


Snowbound Creatures 


HEN blizzards sweep the land, pursued by the fury of 

northeast winds, and the frozen snow drifts on hills and 
valleys, the wild quadrupeds and birds of the air exhibit that 
intelligence that enables the fittest among them to survive the 
ravages of weather. But heavy snow and prolonged frost 
intensify the suffering and struggle for existence, even among 
the vigorous animals of the mountaintops, who, in prolonged 
spells of severe weather, are forced to descend the slopes in 
quest of food and shelter. 

Sometimes, when overcome by cold and fatigue, the birds 
become torpid, and remain (except for their beaks) covered 
by snow for several days. Then, aroused by keen hunger, they 
strive to force their way to the surface. 

Deer are singularly weatherwise, and when snow is threaten- 
ing, they come down from the hilltops and lie in the valleys to 
escape the wintry blasts. Like sheep in the snow, deer strive 
to maintain warmth by huddling together in the shelter of a 
bank or under rocks. The heat of their bodies often prevents 
the snow from freezing around them. A scanty picking of 
vegetation may be found here and there in hollows by scratch- 
ing up the snow, and shoots of moss and evergreen provide 
meagre sustenance until the grass grows again above the 
mantle of white. Where there is copious growth of ivy in the 
woods, deer will defy starvation in the most rigorous of win- 
ters. Their hardships are, however, very severe when snow 
remains for several weeks upon the countryside. 

Rabbits fare somewhat better when the earth is covered 
with snow, as they possess the shelter of warm burrows under- 
ground. However, sometimes weakened by want of food, they 
are less wary than usual by the necessity of finding it and fall 
easy victims to their enemies. 

Foxes do not suffer as much privation when snow is lying, 
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By F. J. WORRALL 


though they may be forced to change their hunting grounds. 

The hibernating squirrel and dormouse are usually prepared 
for a bitter winter. Moles dig deep into the earth during 
sharp frosts. Barn rats and mice escape the trials of hard 
weather by flocking to farms and habitations of men at the 
first approach of winter. 

Snowbound birds endure greater hunger and are more 
tormented by the grip of cold than the mammals. 

The store of berries may have been plentiful in the autumn, 
but in long frost this fare runs short, and hosts of birds flit 
disconsolately about in their search for food. The shyest and 
wariest of birds are tamed by snow. Wild ducks and geese 
come within easy range of the gunner. At night, along the sea 
marshes, the air rings with the plaintive notes of wild fowl. 

Snow spells suffering and tragedy for most feathered crea- 
tures in the woodlands. Food in plenty lies beneath that crisp, 
gleaming coverlet of white, but the impenetrable depth of snow 
closes the store house and locks the larder. 

When Nature deprives the birds of their sustenance, it is 
then they draw near to man for the scattered crumbs, and soon 
there will be a company of grateful guests. 

Too often, we humans think of snow as something white and 
glistening; something to add atmosphere to the holiday. season. 
Few of us, unfortunately, stop to realize the hardship it creates 
in the lives of animals or the number that perish in the struggle 
for sustenance. But for the food supplied by interested people, 
many birds and mammals would be unable to survive. 

In fact, many bird lovers establish feeding stations around 
their homes and in the forest. Seed mixtures, bread crumbs 
and meat scraps attract certain species, while others prefer 
beef suet and peanut butter. Try it this winter. You will be 
amply repaid. 
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Grandpa of the Reindeer 


HE grandpa of Santa’s reindeer was 
—a horse! 

It is doubtful if gramps would recog- 
nize his grandchildren. For surely, a 
reindeer looks very little like a horse 
with eight feet! 

When Dr. Clement Clarke Moore wrote 
his world-famous “T’was the Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” in 1832, somehow it 
was eight reindeer, and not the ancient 
Christmas animal, which pranced from 
his imagination to paper. And so grandpa, 
born in Scandinavia and named Sleip- 
ner, was presented with six typically 
Yankee descendants! 

The idea of a Christmas animal is 
older than Christianity. It dates back to 
pagan times, when an important deity 
called Odin or Woden was the supreme 
god. One of Woden’s most precious treas- 
ures was Sleipner, a white horse with 
eight feet. 

According to tradition, Woden, accom- 
panied by his wife, Frigg, rode the sky 
lanes down to earth once each year to 
bestow good things on land and people. 
Joy and success followed in his wake. 
This descent was supposed to occur be- 
tween December 25 and January 6. 

When Christmas replaced all the pagan 
fetes, Woden and his steed refused to 
cease their yearly trips to earth. They 
continued to arrive during the Christ- 
mas season, and it is easy to see how 
this conception fused with the character 
of St. Nicholas, who was the original 
Santa Claus. 

The Dutch have never replaced Sleip- 
ner with reindeer. In Holland, children 
credit their Christmas toys to Sleipner, 
who is sometimes referred to as a donkey 
instead of a horse. A meal of carrots and 
hay is always provided for the animal 
who drops presents into the shoes of 
good children and leaves switches for 
those who have been naughty. 


—Ida M. Pardue 
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_ Feast of the Ass 
i omg ass may be just a beast of burden 
to you, but at one time this animal 
had a festival in its honor every year! 

The Feast of the Ass was a well-known 
event until 1435, when the Church at 
last banned its sacrilegious services. 

On the appointed day an ass was 
chosen to represent his kind, clothed in 
priestly garments and placed at the head 
of a procession which made its way into 
a church. Then, stationed in a conspic- 
uous spot where it could be seen by all, 
the ass was entertained with songs and 
chants. 

The origin of this peculiar ceremony 
is not certain, but it is believed to date 
from the old Roman Saturnalia, great 
holiday held in December, which fea- 
tured all sorts of skits and buffoonery. 

—I. Dampard 
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Little Friends of Christmas 


By A. G. KING 


| is Christmas Eve in Norway. Traps 
and fish-nets have been put away, for 
no dumb creature must be molested dur- 
ing the holy season. The cattle have had 
their extra meal, the cows have licked 
salt out of a cow-bell, so that they can 
find their way home from the pastures, 
when the summer comes. Birds are 
swaying about the sheaf of wheat at the 
top of the pole in front of the doorway; 
inside the children nibble animal cookies 
and fill a shoe with barley for the “‘Christ- 
mas Ram,” who is likely to come by on 
Christmas Eve. If he leaves any grain 
behind, the farmers will look forward to 
a good season next year. 


Tonight, all over the world, will come 
the Christmas silence. At midnight, bees 
will awaken from their winter sleep for 
their one song of the year. As on the 
first Christmas Eve, beasts will fall on 
their knees in adoration; even in Amer- 
ica, according to Indian lore, the kneel- 
ing deer lift up their eyes to the Great 
Spirit. For an hour, dumb animals will 
regain their power of speech, but woe to 
the human that dares listen in! 

For two months now, the cock has been 
crowing with unusual energy to clear the 
air of evil spirits. Tonight, he opens the 
Christmas conversation. All speak in 
Latin or, if in Brazil, in Portuguese. 
“Christus natus est!” (Christ is born!), 
says the cock. “Quando?” (When?), 
croaks the raven. “Hac nocte” (This 
night), caws the rook. “Ubi?” (Where?), 
moos the ox. “Bethlehem,” bleats the 


sheep, while the ass_ brays 
“Eamus!” (Let us go!). 

In England, the salmon is a Christmas 
fish, but must never be caught on Christ- 
mas Day. Robin Redbreast, too, should 
be held in honor. They say he dyed his 
breast with the Savior’s blood when he 
tried to pluck out the crown of thorns. 

An old Gaelic legend says that one 
Christmas Day, St. Columba set up a 
huge cross on the Island of Iona, and to 
it called the birds and fish of air and sea. 
In the words of Fiona Macleod: 


lustily, 


“Hearken,” he cried, with solemn voice— 
“Hearken! ye people of the Deep, 

Ye people of the skies, Rejoice! 

Nomore your soulless terror keep! 


“But, O, dumb kindred of the skies, 

O, kinsfolk of the pathless seas, 

All scorn and hate I exorcise, 

And wish younought but Loveand Peace!” 


Thank You 


NE of our subscribers, in renewing 

his subscription, says, “I wish to 

take this opportunity to thank you for 

the letter of thanks I received for my 

donation of a year ago. It made me feel 

good to think that my lonely dollar was 

received in such spirit. 

“T don’t think I ever spent a dollar that 

brought me as much pleasure and satis- 
faction as that one.” 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Picnic Anytime 
The Pocket Gopher's a cunning rogue; 
He'll munch and munch and munch; 
And then wherever Gophie goes, 
He takes along his lunch. 


Outside his head, upon each side, 
A pocket you can find; 

He fills them up with food to eat, 
In the tunnels he has mined! 
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Legend St. 


HE Legend of St. Hubert’s awaken- 

ing to a sense of the universal kin- 
ship has been depicted in painting and 
sculpture in every country in Europe for 
over one thousand years. The painting 
from which this tapestry was made was 
executed by William Rauber. 

The story as related in history is that 
Hubert, scion of a noble family, was so 
devoted to “the chase,” that even on the 
holy day of Good Friday, he went to the 
great forest of the Ardennes in pursuit 
of his pastime. Through the dense woods 
he sighted a huge stag and as he took aim 
with his bow and arrow, there suddenly 
appeared glowing between the antlers, 
the emblem of Divine Love—a shining 
golden CROSS. Hubert fell to his knees 
in awe and his hunting dogs crouched 
beside him. He withheld his arrow, and 
slaughter for pleasure ceased for the re- 
mainder of his days. A new outlook on 
life and its meanings came to him. 

We are told that he had lost a beloved 
wife whose early death left him with a 
young son named Floribert, and, con- 
secrated by his Vision, he left his estates 
and former life and, retiring to the for- 
est, built a hut near the place of his Vi- 
sion, there devoting his life to loving 
service to all living beings. Some years 
later he was made Bishop of Liege and 
on his death in 727 his son Floribert suc- 
ceeded him as Bishop. 

The body of Hubert was interred in the 
Church of St. Peter, at Liege, but was 
removed about 825 to the Abbey of St. 
Hubert built in the Ardennes forest, pre- 
sumably on the site of the reputed Vision. 

The hut in the forest had long been a 
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The beautiful tapestry (size 
8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.) shown 
in the illustration has been 
presented to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 
by Mrs. M. R. L. Freshel, 
founder of The Millennium 
Guild and long a member of 
this Society, and now hangs 
in the President's office, si- 
lently preaching its sermon of 
humaneness. 


destination for pilgrims and would seem 
to have been the first of the many “Chap- 
els to St. Hubert” scattered over Europe, 
to which as many as 50,000 pilgrims 
travel yearly. 

The most famed of these chapels is that 


Bas-relief over the tomb of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 


Hubert 


at Amboise, where an entire side of the 
interior is given to a deeply sculptured 
bas-relief of quaint design, showing the 
kneeling Hubert, the cowering dogs and 
the shining Cross. The Villa in which 
Leonardo da Vinci died, and which was 
a gift to him by Francis First, adjoins 
this “Chapel of St. Hubert” and here he 
was interred, resting beneath this me- 
morial to the humane ideal, which may 
have been his desire, as his entire life 
was dedicated to the ideal of justice to 
all sentient life. 

Encyclopedists tell us that “Leonardo 
da Vinci was the most versatile genius of 
all time” and it is good to remember that 
this “greatest” of men was one with us 
in the belief of kindness to animals. His 
biographers relate that he was so tor- 
tured by seeing the captive birds shown 
daily in Italian market places, to be 
used for food or blinded for “sweeter 
singing,” that he made it a practice to 
purchase them and release them in the 
woods. In his famed “Note-Books” he 
writes: “I have from an early age ab- 
jured the use of meat, and the time will 
come when men, such as I, will look on 
the murder of animals as they now look 
on the murder of men.” 

Incongruously enough, many Hunting 
Lodges in Europe are decorated with de- 
pictions of the St. Hubert Legend, a not- 
able instance of man’s ability to read 
into fact or fancy the intention he desires 
to believe. But to the humane-minded, 
the value of this ancient story consists in 
its call on the higher instincts of man, 
and the suggestion that to cease from 
cruelty is in accord with Divine Love. 
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"2?" Elephant's foot is built for pure support. 
It is large and flat with a cushioned surface, 
protected by broad nails. 


The spreading 
toes of the camel 
keep it from sink- 
Penguin's foot is webbed. ing in the sand. 


Notes 


WYyyotses NATURE, in her infinite wisdom, found it 

~ necessary to design many types of feet for her 
countless creatures of the wilds. She made particular 
patterns — types best suiting their needs — for each 
family group. 

In many instances, the feet, or portions of them, are 
used for purposes other than merely walking. For 
example,. the feet of the flesh-eating animals are 
equipped with sharp, strong, retractile claws, which 
are used in defense, as well as in securing food. 

The feet of most birds are so designed that even when 
the creatures are fast asleep, instead of losing their 
grip, the toes clamp tighter around the limb or perch. 
A clever muscle arrangement extending down the leg 
on the outside of the joint draws the toes and claws 
tightly when the bird settles. The weight of the bird 
acting as a lever, pulls the muscles tighter, so the bird 
can sleep without fear of falling and being devoured 
by some lurking enemy. 

The feet of the hummingbird—smallest of all birds 
—and those of the osprey, hawk-fisher, are so con- 
structed that neither bird can walk or even hop on the 
ground. 


The huge feet of the polar bear help it 


The velvety paws of the cat on which it 
lessness, nevertheless conceal sharp cla 
unsheath at will. The dog, on the oth 
adapted to running, with hard cushions 
a hard run. His hard claws are espec 


in swimming. 


and 


In the case of the hummingbird, one foot cannot be 
placed ahead of the other in walking, and therefore, 
the feet are used only for perching. 

The osprey’s feet are equipped with powerful claws 
which are used in capturing food and securing nesting 
material. Both are obtained while the bird is in flight. 

The polar bear has enormous feet, measuring one- 
sixth of the length of the entire body, and armed with 
powerful claws. The feet of this animal are particu- 
larly distinguished from those of other bears in that the 
soles are covered with close-set hairs, a provision that 
prevents their slipping on the ice. 

Cottontail rabbits use their feet for walking and run- 
ning and for talking! The talking is accomplished by 
the animal resting most of the weight of the body on the 
forefeet and striking the ground in a series of thumps 
with the hind feet. This causes a vibration that other 
rabbits feel and understand. It is believed that rabbits 
send signals of fear, anger and love. 

The starfish has hundreds of feet, and upon some are ] 
noses! The foot used as the smelling organ is not 
needed to help the starfish move about, but it is of the . J 
same structure and can be used as a foot if necessary. 

Although the pretty dragonfly has six good feet, it 
cannot walk, but must fly, even though it desires to go 
only a very short distance. The feet and legs are used 
to form a sort of basket in which to carry insects which 
are captured in flight. 

Most animals as large as a camel would sink into 
the desert sands, but the peculiar construction of the 
camel’s feet prevent this from happening. The foot of 
this “ship of the desert,’’ has two toes, and under the 
toes is a cushion spread out so wide that the animal 
does not sink much when walking or running over deep 
loose sand. 

In order that they may run quickly over snow in 
search of food and in evading enemies, the feet of the 
ruffed grouse are equipped in winter time with snow- 
shoes! Stiff spines grow out of the toes on both sides 
resembling snowshoes. In warm weather the feet of 
the grouse are perfectly smooth. 


Rabbits use their feet for 
| | 
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on which it may walk with utmost noise- 
al sharp claws which it may sheath or 
on the other hand, has feet especially 
ard cushions that will not wear out from 
S are especially designed for digging. 


eir feat for walking, running 


and 


Familiar foot of the cow has double hoofs, 
giving it a spreading foothold for placid 


Tapir's forefeet and hindfeet do not match. wandering. 


Perhaps the most sure-footed creatures in the world 
are the mountain sheep and goats, whose feet are spe- 
cially designed for hazardous climbing. The center 
of the foot is made of a substance somewhat similar to 

’ very tough rubber, while outside is the hoof of very 
hard material. Thus, the sharp hoof with the rubber 
pads permits these mountain climbers to go up and 
down sheer cliffs without any danger of falling, or even 
slipping. 

That queer animal, the sloth, uses its three, long 
curved claws on the toes, which are perfectly formed to 
hook around branches of trees where it spends almost 
its entire life eating leaves and twigs. When absolutely 
necessary to walk, which is very seldom in a lifetime, 
the sloth folds up those sharp claws and walks upon 
knees and elbows. 

The king penguin, the bird that walks in an upright 
manner, uses its right foot as an incubator! There is 
a piece of skin above the foot, which is pulled down 
to cover the one egg, hold it in place and keep it warm 

] for the entire period of incubation. 

| The foot arrangement of the tapir is different from 
all other hoofed animals, inasmuch as it has four toes 
on the forefeet and three toes on the hindfeet, all 
separate and with nail-like hoofs. 

The ostrich, largest living bird, is unique among birds 
in that it has only two toes on each foot. As chief 
weapon of defense, the feet are very strong and the 
kick of an ostrich is very painful. 

Woodpeckers’ feet are fitted out with four strong 
claws, two pointing backward and two forward, for 
the purpose of grasping the bark of a tree while boring 
within for grubs. 

The feet of the largest living land animal, the ele- 
phant, are furnished with five toes, and the sole of the 
foot is formed of a very thick pad of skin. Instead of 
the elephant walking upon the sole of the foot, it 
actually walks upon its toes. 

Only the foot of the snail protrudes from the shell, 
and upon this foot is the head! There are slender 
muscles attached to the top of the shell and to the foot, 


Strong-clawed and web- 
footed is the platypus. 


by Jewell Casey 


by which means the animal is drawn into its shell. 

The toes of tree frogs are expanded into adhesive 
disks making it possible for them to go up and down 
trees and to cling to any other surface. Somewhat 
similarly, the geckos, small lizards of the desert, are 
fitted with flattened spongy, sticky toes, which enable 
these little creatures to run with great speed on smooth 
surfaces, even on ceilings. 

Beavers carry a comb on the second toe of each hind 
foot. This queer double nail arrangement is used to 
comb their fur. 

While it is true that bats use their feet very little for 
walking purposes, the feet, with five nearly equal- 
length, slender toes, each bearing a claw, are very 
important. With the feet, bats hang suspended, head 
down, from tops of caverns, roofs or barns, or other 
dark secluded places where they sleep throughout the 
day in summer time. In winter, they sleep both night 
and day. 

The feet of that queer bird-reptile-mammal, the 
duckbill platypus, are indeed odd. Equipped with very 
strong claws, the feet may be folded up and walked 
upon, or spread out with web between toes enabling it 
to swim. The male has a hollow, movable spur on the 
inside of the hind feet, supplied with venom. 


i 
Powerful feet and talons of an eagle. 


Ann Love and her dog, “Butch.” 


“‘Butch”—the Dog Reporter 
UTCH,” the tan and white police dog 
— Belgian, not German — whose 
master is the famous columnist of the 
Washington Star, newspaperman Philip 
H. Love, has a fine record as a “reporter.” 
Not only does Butch know all the neigh- 
bors, and with an uncanny sureness 
notifies his family by special whines, 
barks, or growls, when certain visitors 
are coming, but he has quite a record 
for tipping his master off from time to 
time on major news events. 

The strange gift appeared first on 
D Day when at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Butch set up such a commotion of 
barking and whining that his master got 
out of bed to let him out. Then turning 
to the radio, he heard the great news. 
Similarly Butch reported the invasion of 
Southern France; and again, on Election 
Night, he let the family know when to 
turn on the radio, to hear that the 
Democrats had won. 

So on April 7, when Butch began his 
' clamor at 1:00 A.M., Mr. Love hurried 
to tune in, expecting to hear the news 
of Germany’s surrender. Instead he got 
one dead station and then some music! 
He thought: “I’m too late, I’ll have to get 
it in the morning papers.” But when he 
went to roll out his car, he found that it 
was the garage which had been invaded. 

Usually . Butch seems like a normal 
dog. Sleeps in the cellar. Digs holes 
under the fence, but never goes out of 
the yard. Sniffs at the chickens down at 
the family farm, but never really both- 
ers them. 

Now the family is all confused. Butch 
must be a dual personality. When he 
barks how are they to know whether it is 
the police dog barking or the dog- 
reporter? Whether to run to the radio 
or the garage? 

—Jack Pearson 
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A California worker has solved the 
alarm clock shortage by pressing into 
service his brother’s fox terrier, which 
promptly at six A.M. scratches on the 
sleeper’s door and barks until he 
succeeds in getting proper results. The 
strangest part of the story is that the 
dog never disturbs his client on the 
latter’s off-day. 


Some weeks ago, over two hundred 
employees of a large New Jersey paper 
plant walked out because the super- 
intendent inflicted a four-day penalty 
layoff on one of the machine operators 
in the plant. A mouse was blamed for 
the trouble since the operator turned 
away from his machine to watch the 
little fellow, thus permitting the equip- 
ment to be damaged. 


“Trigger,” the famous movie horse 
belonging to Roy Rogers, can count to 
ten, open and close doors, pick a gun 
from a holster, roll a barrel with its 
nose and drink milk from a bottle. 


A sailor, apparently somewhat con- 
fused, wandered around Floyd Bennett 
Field, refusing doughnuts, coffee or any 
kind of belp from the Red Cross can- 
teen workers. He finally explained that 
he was on his way home with a hungry 
pet canary and asked for some birdseed. 


Up Portland, Oregon, way is a hen 
that doesn’t even know that Easter has 
passed. Since that holiday she has been 
laying eggs of gay and colorful hues. 
On latest report, she has featured a 
number with brick-red band, edged 
with a cream-colored stripe. 


If you walk into a movie and find 
yourself seated next to a parrot, it will 
be fairly safe to conclude that it is the 
one owned by a returning sailor, who 
bought the bird from a cockney com- 
patriot and is trying to Americanize 
its speaking voice. 


The proprietor of a foot comfort 
shop in Duluth, Minnesota, was 
attracted by a scratching on the door 
the other night when he was cleaning 
up the place for the next day’s busi- 
ness. He was greeted at the door by a 
lame pheasant, which was promptly 
taken to a local veterinarian. 


His alarm clock doesn’t always 
awaken an Adrian, Michigan, man but 
“Old Faithful,” bis cat, supplements it 
by pulling bis hair. 


—Jack Pearson 


Our Cover 


UR cover this month was drawn ex- 
clusively for Our Dumb Animals by 
Miss Rosina J. Burnell and reproduction 
in color was made possible by contribu- 
tions from interested friends. Miss 
Burnell used as her model, “Sport,” 
wire-haired fox terrier, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rolland A. Chase, West New- 
ton, Mass. 

If any others of our readers would be 
interested in having their pets used on 
a special cover in color, the Editor will be 
glad to discuss the cost of such a project. 


Headless Rooster Lives 

RECENT issue of Life Magazine 

contained a series of revolting pic- 
tures, utterly lacking in good taste, de- 
picting a rooster partially decapitated in 
an attempt to prepare the bird for din- 
ner. Since the greater part of the skull, 
containing one ear, base of the brain and 
jugular vein remained after the heads- 
man’s axe had fallen, the creature re- 
mained alive. 

In this particular case, it was, of 
course, an accident, although the subse- 
quent exploitation of the hapless creature 
seems inexcusable. Later developments 
prove only too conclusively the lack of 
judgment used in publicizing such an 
incident. At least one person, in New 
York State, tried the experiment de- 
liberately and was fined, after an admis- 
sion of guilt. 

We can assure our readers that our 
Society will prosecute to the limit any 
such experiments in our Commonwealth. 


& 


Strange Case 
IPPY,” a thoroughbred collie at the 
Hillside Kennels, Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, recently came up with a real 
puzzler. Three weeks after she gave 
birth to a litter of twelve puppies, she 
presented her master, Fred L. Powers, 
with a thirteenth member of the brood. 
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Christmas in Denmark 


In the distant land of Denmark, 
At the holy Christmas time 
There’s a custom so poetic 
That it's worthy better rhyme, 
‘Mong the peasants, poor and humble, 
Who our Lord's birthday keep 
As a day of thankful gladness, 
With a joy that lieth deep. 


While the grass and tender herbage 
Hidden are beneath the snow, 
And the rudest blasts of winter 
With sharp, icy coldness blow, 
Brightly deck they little gift-trees, 
Glittering with their gilded fruit— 
Tapers, nuts, and waxen angels 
Pendant from each dark green shoot. 


And while thus they show each other, 
By these tokens of their love, 

How they value beyond praising 
The great gift of God above, 

They forget not humbler creatures, 
Who their gladness cannot share, 

E’en the little birds of heaven, 
Twittering in the wintry air. 


High against a wall are mounted 
Unthrashed oats bound on a pole, 
Where the snow-birds feast upon them; 
Ever this their Christmas dole. 
And | think the little snow-birds 
Must repay them by their mirth— 
Singing sweeter songs of springtime, 
Making glad the barren earth. 


& 


in His Heaven”’ Still 


O troubled hearts, forget your pain, 

Your grief and loss, now once again 
The merry Yuletide brings 

Its joy of giving, song and mirth 

To gladden all the hearts of earth, 

And once more celebrate the birth 
Of our great King of Kings! 


—Helen Hays 


Come, little birds and friendly beasts, 
And share with us the Yuletide feasts 
Earth spreads so lavishly! 
O children, let your voices gay 
Banish all gloom and doubt away! 
Be wholly happy for this Day, 
And dance around the Tree! 


Ring, Christmas bells! Your message gives 
Faith to believe that Truth still lives! 
Ring, ring, with right good will! 
For though humanity's bruised breast 
Is throbbing with a wild unrest, 
Man longs and strives yet for the best! 
God's in His Heaven still! 


—Lovella C. Poole 
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Christmas in Norway 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds and flowers 
The little children wait. 


When at last the summer ripens, 
And the harvest is gathered in, 


And food for the bleak, drear days to come 


The toiling people win, 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 
To save till the cold December 
For the birds’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing: 

The birds flock north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows, 
And peer in curiously, 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look out, 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red 
And greet them with welcoming shout. | 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door, 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell; 

The birds who share in the Christmas cheer, 
Or the children who love them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o'er! 


When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


| thought that our little children 
Would like to know it, too, 
It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do. 


To make God's innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend, 

And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend, 


—Celia Thaxter 


in Herse 


The gentle, patient donkey 


Christmas in Sweden 


They tell a lovely story, 
In lands beyond the sea, 
How, when the King of Glory 
Lay on His mother’s knee, 
Before the Prophet-princes came, 
Bringing gifts in hand, 
The dumb beasts felt the miracle, 
Men could not understand! 


And the ox that trod the corn 
Knelt down beside the manger, 

And knew that Christ was born. 
And so they say in Sweden, 

At twelve, each Christmas night, 
The dumb beasts kneel to worship 

And see the Christmas light! 


This fancy makes men kinder 
To creatures needing care, 
They give them Christmas greeting, 
And dainty Christmas fare; 
The cat and dog sup gaily, 
And a sheaf of golden corn 
Is raised above the roof-tree 
For the birds on Christmas morn! 


We do not live in Sweden, 
But we can feed the birds, 
And make dumb creatures happy 
By kindly deeds and words. 
No animal so humble, 
No creeping worm so small, 
But that the God who made us 
Has made and loves them all! 


If we to them are cruel, 
Like Christ we cannot be! 

And this shall be our lesson 
From our dear Christmas tree! 


& 
A Christmas Legend 


There is a little legend 
Which orient nations tell, 
That when the earth is joyous 
With song of Christmas bell, 
Unseen the Christ-Child wanders 
Among the suffering dumb 
And brings them joyous tidings 
Of kinder years to come. 


For was He not once sheltered 
With cattle of the stall? 
And does He not remember 
Earth's helpless creatures all? 
And did the Star not beckon 
Above them on that night, 
Instead of o'er a palace 
Aflame with gorgeous light? 


—Alice Jean Cleator 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents 


by Dorothea Clark 


Pets for Children 


WNERSHIP of a pet is a two-way 
proposition. Every child who wishes 
to acquire one should be made aware of 
both sides of the partnership. As soon 
as he becomes old enough to own a pet 
of his own, he should be made to realize 
his responsibility in the partnership. The 
animal will give the child companionship, 
pleasure, and satisfaction. The child 
should provide proper living conditions, 
regular care, proper food, kindness, and 
sympathetic understanding. He should 
perform his duties regularly; and he 
should never be permitted to neglect his 
pet, even if it involves inconvenience or 
sacrifice for himself. 

Children should, of course, have pets. 
Relatives and friends are aware of the 
value of some animal as a companion and 
playmate for a child. However, there are 
other values, far more important and 
lasting, which need to be consciously 
recognized. The daily companionship 
and contact with a pet affords an oppor- 
tunity for a child to practice again and 
again such attributes as thoughtfulness, 
gentleness, kindliness, patience, unselfish- 
ness, and loyalty to duty. On the other 
hand, permitting a child to be thought- 
less, to tease or torment an animal may 
be responsible for the formation of un- 
fortunate behavior patterns that often 
persist into adult life. 

Very small children can benefit from 
the companionship of a family pet. A 
little child can be taught to pat the ani- 
. mal gently, and to avoid rough handling 
even though the animal seems to tolerate 
it. Such behavior hurts the child much 
more than it does the animal. . 

As he becomes older, the child should 
be taught thoughtfulness by giving him 
a share in helping to care for the pet. 
He may remind mother when it is time to 
feed the pet, to replenish the water sup- 
ply; he may help to air the bedding, or to 
give the animal his daily exercise. 
Through such first-hand experiences, the 
child is learning some fundamental 
health needs and practices which he 
should apply to himself. 

As a background for providing for the 
needs of some particular pet, it is desir- 
able to have an intelligent understanding 
of the basic needs of all living things. 
All animals require food, air (oxygen), 
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water, light, and a certain degree of 
temperature. Those animals that have 
been domesticated also need to be pro- 
vided with clean living conditions and 
opportunity for rest and exercise. 

The fundamental requirements among 
living things are still further shown in 
their need for the same kinds of food 
elements. Many people have the mis- 
taken idea that animals, in general, have 
an instinctive ability to select the kind 
of food they should eat. Such a belief 
leads them to the conclusion that any- 
thing a dog or cat will eat is proper 
food; that any quantity of food an ani- 
mal will consume is needed. However, 
the food requirements of all animals from 
dogs to puppies follow a pattern similar 
to the well-balanced diet of humans. 

All animals need a certain amount of 
building foods, or proteins and minerals, 
to build and maintain the various body 
tissues. They all require energy foods, 
such as the starches, sugars, or fats, to 
supply the body with heat and to furnish 
energy for moving about. Minerals and 
vitamins make for the smooth function- 
ing of the body processes. Package labels 
of many commercially prepared foods 
for animals, even those on fish food, in- 
dicate the presence and relative amounts 
of all of these elements in the contents. 
It is wise, then, when selecting com- 
mercially packed food for a pet animal, 
to consider the package label, and to pur- 
chase that food known to contain tissue- 
building and energy-giving elements. 

The kind of animal a child should have 
for a pet must depend not only upon the 
child’s preference, but also upon the 
amount of available space. There should 
be sufficient room to provide the amount 
of activity the animal needs normally to 
keep healthy. Because dogs definitely 
seek the companionship of man, and, in 
return, give lifelong devotion and loyalty, 
they hold a high place in the list of 
pets for both young and old. There is 
no one breed more suitable for children 
than another, and a mongrel makes as 
good a pet as a pure-bred dog. How- 
ever, when a child becomes older, he de- 
velops a certain pride in owning a well- 
bred dog. 

Much sympathy has been extended to 
city dogs, and some would not approve 
ownership of dogs in city blocks. The 


truth of the matter is that city dogs often 
receive better care than those that are 
raised in the country. This is probably 
because they receive more definite atten- 
tion to their needs. 

Cats: also very popular; especially 
liked by little girls; good pets both in the 
city and country; should receive proper 
care and not be permitted to just grow 
like Topsy. 

White mice and rats: good pets for 
older children. Cages should be properly 
cleaned and cared for each day so as to 
prevent any undesirable odor. Young 
animals are full of life and very active. 
Older children like to raise the young; 
but, before starting on such a project, 
should realize there is a responsibility in 
the proper disposal of the progeny. 

Guinea pigs: more sluggish in move- 
ments than rats or mice; require regular 
care but are not too exacting in their 
needs. 

Canaries: cheery songsters that are al- 
ways a pleasure in the home; require- 
ments are more specific and they prob- 
ably need supervision of an adult for 
their care. 

Rabbits: popular among children espe- 
cially when there is an opportunity to 
compare their ways with those of the 
cat; should have some space on the 
ground for exercise. 

Tropical fish: interesting to have as 
pets because of brilliant colors. Guppies 
are easy to raise and multiply fairly rap- 
idly; require heated aquarium with 
thermostatic control. 

Goldfish: probably easiest of all pets to 
maintain; should be kept in an aquarium 
which has light but not direct sun- 
light—for a few hours each day. If green 
water plants grow well in aquarium the 
fish will probably thrive too. Do not 
overfeed. 

Turtles and salamanders: care needed 
is similar to that required by goldfish. 
Salamanders usually need small floating 
board on which they may crawl when 
they wish to stay at the surface of the 
water. 

Pets from local ponds: many local vari- 
eties of animals make interesting pets. 
Crayfish, tadpoles, and some kinds of fish 
will thrive in a fresh water aquarium. 
See “Special Bulletin” for October for 
directions for making such an aquarium. 
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Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two, Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: There are many kinds of 
pets. 
II. SUBJECT MATTER: Pets for Chil- 
dren. 
III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Make a list of all the different kinds of 
pets owned by members of your class. 
Put the names of domesticated animals 
in one column. 
Put the names of wild pets in another 
column. 
Observe several kinds of pets. 
How are their needs supplied? 
What do they eat? 
How do they eat? 
Visit a pet shop. 
Find out all you can about the care 
and cost of different pets. 
What pets do children of other countries 
have? 
Invite the pet of one of your classmates 
to school. 
Plan what you should do to make its 
visit to your room a comfortable, happy 
one for the animal. 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 
All animals need food, water, air, light, 
and warmth. 
We must provide clean quarters, oppor- 
tunity for exercise and rest for our pets. 
Many of our pets have various ways of 
expressing their feelings and can show us 
when they are happy or unhappy. 
Attitudes: 
An interest and pleasure in the com- 
panionship of pets. 
An interest in understanding the ways 
and the feelings of these animals. 
A thoughtfulness for the comfort of 
animals. 
Self control in the presence of animals. 
These attitudes find expression in the 
following ways: 
Children spend much time with ani- 
mals observing them and their ways. 
They provide for the comfort of their 
ets. 
They refrain from teasing their own 
pets. 
They refrain from handling strange 
animals. 


Grades Four, Five, Six 


I. BASIC IDEA: Animal pets differ in 
their requirements. 


Il. SUBJECT MATTER: Pets for children. 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Make a survey of the various pets of your 
neighborhood to discover: what they eat; 
what care they received; whether or not 
they appear contented. 

Make a set of food charts grouping 
together the foods which are especially 
good for building foods; those which give 
energy (heat and power); and those which 
protect and regulate the body. 

Consult the labels on packages and the 
advertisements for commercial foods for 
domesticated animals and other pets to see 
what food elements each product is said to 
contain. 

Plan a score card for scoring the care 
given a pet based on the following: good 
living quarters, cleanliness of quarters, 
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food, regularity of feeding, appearance of 
animal, spirits of the animal (happy, lively, 
etc.) 
Make a home for some animal such as a 
white rat, white mouse, or guinea pig. 
Provide all the necessary conditions for 
its comfort and well-being. 


IV.—DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 

Animals differ in their requirements as 
to kinds of food, amount of water, light, 
and temperature. 

All animals need certain kinds of food. 

People who own domesticated animals 
are responsible for providing them with 
proper living quarters, regular care, and 
proper food. 

Attitudes: 

An interest and pleasure in owning a pet. 

A feeling of responsibility in taking daily 
care of his pet. 

A pride in owning a healthy and well- 
cared for animal. 

These attitudes are indicated by: 

The time a child spends with his: pet 
and the way he treats it. 

The regular care the child gives his 
pet without being reminded; and the 
cheerful manner in which he does this, 
even when the task is laborious or un- 
pleasant. 

The attention the child gives to his 
own diet; and his willingness to eat nu- 
tritious foods that may lack appeal to 
him. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Books for Reference: (Titles marked with * 
are for children) 
*Beaty, John Y.—Farm Pets, Rand Mc- 
Nally. 
Stories of common farm pets; suitable 
for young children. 
*Bianco, Margery—All About Pets, Mac- 
millan Co. 
A popular book which gives complete, 
clear, simple directions for the care 
and feeding of many different kinds of 
animal pets. Older children. 


Comstock, A. B.—Handbook of Nature 
Study, Comstock Publishing Co. 
Contains a series of questions concern- 
ing various animal pets. These are 
helpful to use in guiding children’s 
observations. 
*Comstock, A. B.—The Pet Book, Com- 
stock Publishing Co. 
Contains accounts on the care and 
feeding of many kinds of animals. 
Older children. 
Crandall, Lee S.—Pets. Their History and 
Care, Henry Holt & Co. 
Suitable for children in upper grades. 
*Flack, Marjorie and Wiese, Kurt—The 
Story About Ping, Viking Press. 

A delightful story for very young 
children about a Peking duckling. 
*McCloskey, Robert — Make Way for 

Ducklings. 
A delightful picture book concerned 
with the raising of eight mallard duck- 
lings on the Charles River in Boston. 
*Newberry, Clare Turlay—Marshmallow, 
Harper Bros. 
The story of “Marshmallow,” a rabbit, 
and “Oliver,” a cat. Fine illustra- 
tions. Suitable for younger children. 
*Piper, Watty — Animal Friends Story 
Book, Platt & Munk Co. 
Stories of farm animals, habits, use, 
and origin. 


Visual Aids: Films. 


The Farm—16 mm., silent—1 reel. 

Farm animals and farm life as seen by 
a group of children. 

Farm Animals—16 mm., sound—1 reel. 
Milking cows, feeding calves, horses, 
colts, pigs, harnessing horses, goats, 
kids and lambs. 

Friends to Man—16 mm., silent—1 reel. 
Cows, sheep, reindeer, and branches of 
these families; how they contribute to 
man’s life. 

Kingdom for a Horse—16 mm., sound— 

1 reel. 
All kinds of horses portrayed. 


H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


A KIND MISTRESS RECEIVES HER REWARD 
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By Boys and Girls 

N” we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from one of your parents or your teacher stating that the 
writing is original with you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself 
and your pet, send that, too. Of course, we cannot promise to 
print everything received, but the judges will pick out the. ones 
they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Pets 
By Suzanne P. Clark 


I love animals. They are my-hobby. I have a cat. He 
is my favorite of all my pets. My pets are “Toby,” my 
cat; “Cleo,” my goldfish and about forty-two chickens. 
My cat, before I had him, had been wandering around 
our barn for quite a while and finally I was allowed to 
keep him. He has been with me for nearly two years. 
The more pets the better for me. 

I once had a black and white mother cat who was 
always having kittens. In the end her kittens all added 
up to about forty. That cat was forever carrying her 
kittens into our best clothes closet. Cats are one of my 
favorite animals. 

I take horseback riding lessons and I love horses, 
too. I am glad that you have a Society of Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I am going to start one when 
I grow up. In the meantime I have a “Nature Club.” 
We study about insects, plants, animals, and trees, but 
we study mostly about animals. I have five members 


- my club, three scrapbooks and one loose-leaf note- 
ook. 


My Dog, “Boom” 
By Stanley Kucharchuk (Age 10) 


“Boom” is a mongrel dog. We got him about a 
month ago and we like him very much. Every morning 
when father lets him into the house, he rushes straight 
for our bed and wakes us up. He always licks our 
faces and then starts to bite our noses. Whenever I 
play dead, he comes and jumps all over me. Every 
afternoon we leave him in the house, and we go to 
school. 


Remember Be Kind to Animals Week comes April 
7-13, 1946. Observe it, not only this one week, but for 
fifty-two weeks in the year. 
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SARAH AND "LASSIE" 
My Best Friend 


By Sarah E. Waldron (Age 15) 


The best friend I ever had is my dog. Her name is 
“Lassie’’ and I am proud to have such a fine dog. She 
is three years old now and can open the front door of 
my father’s car. How she learned to do that no one 
knows. 

She also will go down to the mail box every day that 
I am home and take the mail out of my hands. I say, 
“Do you want to go and get the mail with me?” She 
wags her tail and dashes out the front door as quick as 
possible. I go down to the mail box and she brings it 
up and leaves it in my father’s favorite chair where he 
reads his evening papers. 

I am sending a picture of Lassie and myself. It is not 
very good of me, as it was taken more or less by sur- 
prise. In my hand is my clarinet. 

I have had a subscription to Our Dumb Animals for 
at least two years now and I am going to continue it as 
long as possible. I want to congratulate you for putting 
out such wonderful books. 

Sincerely yours, 
A dog and animals lover. 
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New Contest for Children 


N our September issue, we opened a new Animal Contest for our young readers. 


For 


you who missed the last three issues and would like the chance of winning one of our 


28 prizes, just send your subscription and ask that it start with the September issue. 


Be sure to read the following contest rules before starting. 


Rules for Animal Contest 


- This contest is open to all paid subscribers to OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS, 15 years of age or under. 


. Prizes will be as follows: 


Third Prize 
Twenty-five $1.00 prizes. 


. With the first entry enclose OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


found on this page, signed by your teacher. Only ONE entry 
blank is needed for entire contest. 


. This contest will run for six months, one set of puzzles in each 


issue of this magazine for FIVE months. The sixth entry 
will consist of a scrapbook of not more than eight pages, 
including the cover, made up of interesting pictures or 
stories selected from your copies of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
BE SURE TO SAVE YOUR MAGAZINES. Start right now 
thinking about YOUR scrapbook entry. It will be judged for 
its attractiveness and originality. 


. You may send in each set of puzzles as you complete them, 


being sure your first set is accompanied by the official entry 
blank, properly signed, or you may submit all five sets and 
scrap book together (with OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK) at 
the completion of the contest. 


Fourth Puzzle Set 


HE question'this month is: In what book, story, or 
poem would you find the following animal char- 


acters? 


Below you will find listed the names of fourteen ani- 


mal characters, familiar to all of you. In what book 
or story did you meet them? 


Answer aS many as you can. 


Cheshire Cat 
Dancer 

Brer Rabbit 
Wolf (a dog) 
Henny Penny 


Jiminy Cricket 
Freddy 

Oscar 

Good Fortune 


©. mest he se or before midnight, 
February 25, 1946. ‘ 
7. Each entry, whether sent separately or all together, must 
bear the contestant’s name and address (the same address to 
8. Address your entries to ANIMAL CONTEST EDITOR, 180 
9. Winners will be notified by letter and their names will app 
in the June issue of the magazine. 
10. In case of ties, duplicate awards will be given and the deci- OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
sion of the judges will be final. We regret that we cannot 
enter into any correspond concerning the contest. (Please Print) 
11. All entries become the property of OUR DUMB ANIMALS Address 
and none can be returned. 
A special subscription rate of 75c will be 
(Have your teacher fill in the next three lines) 
(Signature) 
Please send to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS Address 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Christmas for the Dumb 
By F. B. M. COLLIER 


Christmas feasts draw nigh again 
Lavish meals for hordes of men, 

But in ordering of this day 

Birds and beasts had ample sway, 

For dumb beast and feathered fowl, 
Hearthbound, tame, or free to prowl 
Gave their service to the Christ 

From the time of Isaac's tryst 

Till the last goat's sacrifice 

Ceased to purchase Paradise. 

All the Bethlehem summit wild 
Throbbed with news of Heavenly Child, 
And fhe oxen, goaded, led 

Loaned their shelter for His bed. 
Patient camels loped afar 

Following the yuletide star 

And the lowly ass despised 

Robbed sly Herod of his prize. 
Sparrows, foxes, barnyard fold 
Etched the Master's teaching bold, 
And the humble, common cock 
Smote the traitor of His flock, 

Then when kingly triumph came 

The ass bore Him through loud acclaim. - 
So when spreading household board 
Heap the stalls with corn that's stored 
Extra meed of oats and hay, 

Scatter grain where poultry stray, 
Pile the bird trays, deck the trees 
Heat the water that will freeze. 

All the dumb folk, just like you 

Have a share in Christmas, too. 


Star of the East 
By LILLIE KRONK LEE 


Lead on, Star of the East, lead on 
To better ways of life, 

Till Brotherhood of Man takes place 
Of bitterness and strife. 


Lead on, Star of the East, lead on! 
Proclaim the “peace on earth, 

Good will to men,” the angels sang, 
The night of Jesus’ birth. 


_Lead on, Star of the East, lead on! 
Shine gently on the sod 

Of those who died for humankind, 
Like Christ—the Son of God. | 


REFUGE—Some 200 years ago, Indians 
in Kentucky set aside a game refuge for 
bears and created what may have been 
the first game laws in America. 


KING OF BIRDS has long been the title 
of the golden eagle. 


WOODPECKERS ordinarily do not 
harm trees, but do destroy injurious tree 
insects. 
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Betty Anne Stafford and 'Wimpy." 


Winner in Dog Show 


T a recent program of the USO, in 
Tacoma, Washington, our field 
worker, Mrs. Florida L. Byrne, was 
asked to participate. As part of the pro- 
gram, a dog show was instituted, with 
first and second prizes donated by Mrs. 
Newton Muzzy, who representéd the Ta- 
coma Humane Society at the show. 

One prize, a year’s subscription to Our 
Dumb Animals, was awarded to Miss 
Betty Anne Stafford, whose dog, 
“Wimpy,” was judged second in the en- 
tire show. Here is a letter written by 
Betty Anne to President Hansen: 

“This letter is to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your ‘magazine, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. I received a subscription to the 
magazine when my dog Wimpy won sec- 
ond prize in a dog show at the USO No. 2, 
in Tacoma. A photographer took some 
pictures of the different dogs. I am very 
glad that a picture of my dog and myself 
was taken because yesterday my dog was 
fatally wounded by a truck. It was the 
only picture Wimpy had ever had taken. 
I will Pas cherish that picture very 
muc 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 

In Boston, "Bird and Animal Lore" is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:05 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Charlena Kibbe 
broadcasts a similar program each Tuesday, 
at 2:15 P. M., over WSPR—1!270 on your 
dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Is There a Racket? 


IME and time again, we have printed 

stories about dogs that have found 
their way back to the home of their mas- 
ters, after being left in another vicinity. 
Can these stories have been pure fiction ? 
We don’t think so. 

It seems logical, therefore, that when 
a dog wanders away, and many of them 
do seem to seek adventure at times, and 
fails to return, it is the result of con- 
straint rather than lack of homing in- 
stinct. 

This question was brought to our at- 
tention recently by a friend, Mrs. Caro- 
line Hartley, The Little Farm, 14804 Wy- 
andotte St., Van Nuys, California. Our 
readers will remember the story of a 
“Gentleman of Erin” in our October 
issue. One actor in the story was a small 
Scottish terrier, called “Dingbat,” al- 
though her real name is “Mary, Queen 
of Scots.” 

Mrs. Hartley wrote us that this little 
dog scooted out of the gate last October 
and has never returned, although a con- 
tinuous search has been in operation ever 
since. Furthermore, a neighbor, shortly 
afterward, reported the disappearance of 
three Scotties and recovered two of them 
by offering a large reward. 

Dingbat, or Mary, is easily identified. 
She knows her name; she is all black ex- 
cept for a tiny white spot on her chest 
and has a round black spot about half 
the size of a dime on her tongue. She 
is ten months old and rather small. 

We ask that anyone seeing such a dog 
report his find to Mrs. Hartley at the ad- 
dress given above. Only concerted effort 
will put a stop to dognapping, if such is 
the case in this instance. 


& 
Tantalizing Tom 


N my way to the clothesline one 

morning not long ago, I witnessed 
an amusing incident, with three principal 
characters—two dogs and a cat. Each 
of the dogs was on a leash. By straining 
to the farthest point permitted by the 
respective ropes, the two had come face 
to face, about ten feet apart. Directly 
between them, at the halfway point, sat 
a large, well-fed and entirely composed 
Angora cat, calmly giving himself a bath. 
Sizing up the situation, he had appar- 
ently decided to be as tantalizing as pos- 
sible, and was thoroughly enjoying the 
frenzy of the two dogs, both of whom 
were tugging furiously and emitting 
yips of longing. As I watched, the cat 
leisurely completed his toilet, and, after 
looking about him contentedly, ambled 
off in the direction of a nearby garage, 
hoping, no doubt, to scare up a mouse or 
_ two. 


—Grace V. Watkins 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Lessons in Kindness 
A Manual for Teachers 


Just published is our new |2-page book- 
let, containing actual projects, bibliog- 
raphies, and material charts for the 
teaching of Humane Education. 

With projects for grades from kinder- 
garten through the sixth year, it will be 
of inestimable value to teachers. 


$3.50 per hundred 


Five cents each 


Button, Button ----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid buttons we used to stock—those 
with the picture of a horse, dog, cat and 
bird in full color? 

They are once again available in three 
styles — those bearing the inscriptions, 
Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
S. P. C. A. In addition to these, we can 
also furnish Band of Mercy buttons con- 
sisting of a white star on a dark blue back- 
ground with gold border and lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 
Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 30, 
1946. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prine $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ........ 
Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


POSTER CONTEST 


Once again the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. will conduct a Humane 
Poster Contest, open to pupils in ele- 
mentary schools in Massachusetts in- 
cluding grade four through high 
school. 

Prizes will consist of attractive gold 
and silver pins and medals and sub- 
scriptions to OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

Announcements, containing valu- 
able information and contest rules, 
may be procured by writing the 
Society. 

Do not attempt to enter the con- 
test before ine the rules. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angel! Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ‘for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. ©. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 


Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual j 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 
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ERE is an easy and valuable solution fae your 
Christmas gift problem. 


~No tiring shopping excursions; no wracking of 
the brain to find a suitable gift, no pushing through 
crowds to get to the counter. 
Just write us. We shall be glad to do the rest. 


And what more suitable and satisfying gift, than a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals — a gift that renews itself each 
month. 


For anyone who likes animals (and who does not?) it is the ideal 
gift. Give your friends the chance to enjoy reading each month 
true stories about animals, factual articles about their lives and 
habits, appealing yerse, and interesting, story-telling pictures. 


Using the above illustration, but printed in’ three colors, red, 
green and black,..we have prepared an appealing Christmas Gift 
Card. This willbe inscribed with your name and sent t@‘the re- 
cipient of €¢ach gift subscription. pa 


The price is $1900 a year, but if five or more subscriptions are 
sent, we offer a $pecial rate of $.60 each. 


Solve your ea now by sending your orders to: 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
oF) 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. é 
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